CHAPTER XVI.
The Welfare of Factory Labour.

235.  Indian labour in organised industries is mucli less efficient than
.                          the corresponding classes of labour in western
nature of proDiem. countries . ana there is evidence to show that
in many cases it does not produce as cheaply as western labour in spite
of its lower wages. It is true that inferior physique and tropical condi-
tions contribute to this state of .affairs; but there is grave reason to
believe that the former is to some extent the result of preventible disease,
whilst other causes, which are even more obviously remediable, are
factors that unnecessarily increase the difficulties of our labour problem.
All authorities who are qualified to speak on the subject agree that
Indian labour is content with a very low standard of comfort. This
secured, the Indian workman, speaking generally, takes advantage of the
greater earning power given to him by increased wages to do less work,
and shows no desire to earn more money by working more regularly
or by improving his own efficiency. In the case of Bombay, witnesses
have stated that since the ten per cent, rise in the wages of mill opera-
tives given during the rains of 1917, there has been an actual falling off
in output.
236.  There is substantial agreement between the best informed wit-
nesses that the remedies for this state of affairs are a rise in the standard
of comfort and an improvement in public health.   These ends can be
attained only by education, improved housing and a general policy of
betterment, in which an organisation for the care of public health must
play a prominent part.   If the children of workers are provided with
education under tolerable conditions- of life, a new generation of workers
will grow up, who will learn to regard mill work as their fixed occupation.
Better housing is a most urgent necessity, especially in the large con-
gested industrial cities.   Facilities for healthy amusement, shorter hours
of work (though a reduction of these may for a time decrease output),
and other measures for economic betterment, such as cheap shops for
the sale of articles required by the mill hands, and co-operative societies,
are almost equally important.    The conditions under which industrial
operatives live and work in this country ought, if efficiency be aimed at,
to approximate, as nearly as circumstances permit, to those of tem-
perate climates.    Continuous factory work in the tropics is, at certain
seasons of the year, far more trying than similar work in northern
countries.   The needs of domestic sanitation in large towns are more
pressing.    The   problem,   not   only   on   moral grounds, but  also  for
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